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ABSTRACT ^ . 

In an effort to resolve some of the prpblens of 
widespread reading failure, this report investigated thje tray in vhich 
the language of inner-city hlack first graders oarresppnded to the 
language of beginning reading texts' and whether or not dial^ect 
features occurred consistently in the children's speecjji^ .1>i:enty first 
grade black children were invited to select one or more picture books 
from a display and tell stories suggested by the illustrations. .Xhese 
stories served as the data base frooi which the language of bQOks 
normally used as reading texts (^Mdw We Read,** /*Ih the City," and 
**Ready to . Roll") was analyzed* -Results indicated poor correspondences 
between %K>rds used in beginning reading instructional materials and 
those which are familiar to beginning readers. . Clearly the c^ldren*s 
oral language is more complex than that -used in the bocdcs. . 
Furthermore, the children were not consistently speakers of Black 
English-^-^many of them produced Standard English equivalents for the 
dialect forms which have been reported by linguistics.,, suggesting 
that dialect by itself is not likely tp present serious difficulties 
in beginning reading instruction* (HOD) 
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* LANQUAOEt DIALECT t AND PREPRIMERS 
(Paper presented at the International Reeling Aatociatlon Conventiont May 3t ^973) 



The research reported in this paper was addressed to two questions t 
1) How does the language of inner city black first gradero coirespond to the 
language of beginning reading texts? 2) Do dialect features occur consistently 
in the children's speech? The questioxis were investigated in an effort to 
resolve some of the problems of widespread reading failures in the population. 

The questions were generated by four dominant issues in related 
literature* First » reading authorities have long advocated that reading 
instruction ^ould begin with tise of language iiAich is fa mili ar to pupils* 
However t it would be iapossib^-^ to implement this reconmenriatior. for inner 
cxty children according to bcm^,- writers* Engelmann (2)t for example, 
described the Igrpical poor child as having no linguistic concepts and being 
ignorant of conoioiqplace words. Black (^» more specifically, cited the lack 
of the concept that objects have names^as one characteristic of disadvantaged 
children. In contrast to these views, linguists (l^)* insisted 
that the children have language abilities %diich have not been recognized by 
researchers %rtio are unfamiliar with black children's dialect characteristics. 
The linguistis have, flurthermore, suggested that the children's dialects may 
interfere with learning to read. 

A fourth issue is foumd in recent theoretical descriptions of the 
reading process. Although they differ in details of explication, these, 
psycholinguistic, models all describe language processing as a central aspect 
of reading (^i), (IJL), (20). Related experimental research (ft), (18) has 
demonstrated that children's familiar oral vocabularies and syntax may, in 
fact, be related to their reading aehievemtnt, thus supporting both the 
psycholinguists and the more gansral reading recomendationa cited above. 

The Study 

Subjects 

Twenty monolingual childran were randomly selected from the eig^t 
first grades in a public school in Brownsville, Hew Yozk City. Reflecting 
the neighborhood, all were- N^fcro, bom in maixaand United States^ and were 
from low socioeconomic status families. The texts lused for companson with 
oral language were Mow We Read (16), In the City (2), and Ready to Roll (12). 

Procedure 

During the first six weeks of the school year, each child was 
invited to select one or more picture books from a display and to tell the 



investigator stories suggested by the illustrations. The researcher was 
just responsive enough to encourage a flow of language frow each subject * 
in individual ^Onainute taping sessions. 

The books used as stiiouli wsre generally similar to the reading 
texts. Contents included urban and rural residential arid school settings, 
animals, and children and adults from various ethnic groups. 

In the transcripts all words were spelled in conventional fotnis. 
Contractions were typed as two words. 

Language Analysis 

Vocatoulary. To clarify semantic content, each word was assigned . 
to one of six categories according to its ftinction in a syntactic structures 
nouns, verbst auxiliary verbs, adverbs, ad)}ectives, and f\mcti<m words, fbr 
^^^^'V^^t bear was considered as a noun cr. a verb, depending on its usage. 
Webster's Third Jnteraatiooai Diction iry (2^) was the basic source for 
classifications, with the following modifications t Pronouns were coded as 
a subclass of, nouns (2). Words which delimited a main verb in tense or mode 
were assigned as auxiliary verbs (8). Words which qMalified or modified 
verbs or adjectives were classified as ^c.axte (J). Words whose function 
was primarily to signal a following structure, (those the lUctionary labels 
articles t prepositions, ani conjunetions) were assigned to the function word 
category (10 ). 

T-units. Dm average length of a T»unit, a m injiimi graimDatical 
sentence which has one main clause and subordinate olauses related to 
itt provided a description of general linguistic coo«>lexity. It has been 
found to be an effeetive index of linguistie. dsvmlofSMit (12), (l^. 
I/xnger sentences, on the average, are characteristic of older children. 
In the present studyt main clauses with zero reali zation o f a copula, as 
in TMs mar book, were accepted as characteristic of/^the-children*s language 
communily (12) and were considered T-units. 

In calculating lengths of T-units, obvious repeats, aa in He... 
he ran down the at3i?eet. one subject nominal was omitted. However, in the 
case of subject reiteration ( John, he ran down the street) , another con- 
struction described as characteristic of black English, both subject nom- 
inals were counted. 

Syntactic structures. Three structures irtiich could be expected 
in the speech of children in this age group were selected for identification. 
Exansples of each are underlined in the sample sentences below. 

AdJective^Noun: John had a ftmnr face. 

6enitive*^Nount John's face was sad. 

Adverbial Phrases John's hand was on the wlniow. 

The structures are shown in one position in each sentence above 
but they are permissible and did occur in other positions in the children's 
speech. 

The occurrence of each structuire was tabulated aixl computed as 
productions per 100 T*units to provide a comDon base for coin>ari8on. 

Dialect Features. Three dialect features which have been cited 
as characteristic of black English (i), (J[0) were investigated! 1) zero 
realization of final /s/ or /z/ on third person singular present tense 



verbs r as in John run : 2) zero realizations of a present tense singular or 
plural copula, as in John going t subject nominal reiteration, aer in John » 
h» go> Each feature was tabulated and computed as productions per 100 
reunite if it occurred ae a possible contrast to equivalent standard 
English forms. 

Results 

Corregpondonce of Oral and Written Language 

Vocabulary, Table 1 shows that there was a poor correspondence 
between the words used in the preprimrt and in the children's speech. 
Table ^a indicates that the discrepancy was not necessarily a consequence 
of the children's disabilities such as those described by Engelmann (£) 
and Hlaclc (JJ^. .The . children produced a variety of words in each syntactic 
category. As e:q)ectedt nouns made up the largest group. Auxiliary verbs 
and ftucticn words t ^ch are a very liinited set in English, were represented 
least freqxiently. Data reported by Levy ( 14) include listings of the words— 
produced by each child and show that each one usedi %#ord8 in each classif i* 
cation^ with a range of 187-717 different words within the group of children. 



Insert Table 1 about here 



Insert Table la aboitf^here^ 



Table 1 indicates that Now We Read contained only one no\m which 
appeared among the children's 875 nouns. No auxiliary verbs or adjectives 
appeared in the book* but 28 different auxiliary verbs and 296 different 
adjectives occurred in speech. Of the seven verbs » two adverbs* and three 
function words which appeared in the book» none were used by the children. 

Of the l8 nouns in In the City , only two were not produced by 
the children. Three of the seven adjectives in the book were not used in 
speech. In this text, too» there were nd auxiliary verbs. None of the 
verbs, adverbs » or ftuiction word^ in the book occurred in the children's 
oral language but Table la shows that the children used, respectively , 
332t I37t and 87 different words in each of these categories. 

Ready to Roll contained a larger nunber of words than the other 
books and included words in all syntactic categories. However, the pro- 
portion of vocabulary in print '^diich was not used by the childien is even 
larger than in In the City - (28 per cent compared to 13 per cent). This 
does not approach the discrepancy found in Now Ve Read (4l per cent). 

T-units. Table 2 shows a striking contrast between the lengths of 
the children's sentences and those in Now We Read. The book had a mean T«* 
unit length of 2.69 words and no sentences longer than five words, canpared 
to the children's mean length of 7.05. Sentence lengths in In the City 
correspondended to the children's productions more closely (range of 3«*12 
words and a mean of 3*82) but were still generally shorter, %fith most of 
the books 's sentences falling between tiuree axid six words. 



Insert Table 2 about here 



R eady to Roll contained T-units which resembled the children^a 
more than the other books did, in both range of lengths (2-21 wrds) and 
the nan (6. 19). Sentences more than six worda in length iPiere character- 
iitic of a little more than half of this book* a T-units. 

Syntactic Structures > Table 5 demonstrates that all of the 
•tructuns occurrtd nore fk^uently in the pupils* oral language than in 
Now Me Read (71.71 per 100 T-units compsi^d to l8.00). In fact the book 
Bade no use of two of the constructional The Oenitive^Noun did not appear 
in In the Ci'^ but the AdJectiv^^Noun and Adterblal Pbrases occurred. »om 
often in that text than in apeech X^spectivelyt, 46.23 compared to 19*25 
78.57 coBipared to 37.41). In Reaidy to Roll the Adjective^Moun was found 
more often in the book (27.27 compared to 19*23) but the Oenitive^fNoun and 
Adverbial Phrases appeared less ftpsqusntly (respeetiv!»iy9 6.32 compared to 
15.05 and 18. 18 cooqpared to JfA^). 



Insert Table 3 

Dialect Features. Table ^ show^ clearly thai the group did 
not tise the dialect features boosistently. JHirthemorei no child's speech 
containad all three features aa a ocnsistent pattern* For the group as a 
wholSt a final /s/ or /%/ occurred in 27 per cent of those situations in. 
which those phonemes would be expected in standard English. A copula 
appeared in 57 per cent of the appropriate constructions and 90 per cent 
of the subject n^n^*** were stated only once. 

In searching the transcripts for diaLeet patterns, it %ias observed 
that a participle verto form occurred frequently following third person 
singular subjects* These structures were tabulated and, as Table 4 shows, 
all but four of tbe children did use it. While nine pupils consistently 
produced a sero /s/ or /z/ at the ends of verbs in these situations, only 
thr^ failed to use the alternative participle form. 



Insert Table ^ about here 



Every child's speech contained some copula realisations. No 
child reiterated a stibject nominal consistently. In fact, most of the 
children never produced this construction. 

exclusions 

The significance of the poor correspondence between words used 
in beginning reading instructional materials atxi those vdiich are familiar 
to beginning readere can be evalxiated on the basis of two considerations. 
1 ) Reading esqperts recoonend that children should be taugbt to read first 
the language iddch is familiar to them. 2) The speech sample described 
in this study is an adequate representation of a total inventory (6), (ij^)* 
Tbe discrepancies reported here between the words used in the books and 
those \ised by the children may be significant in terms of effective reading 
instruction. 

Insofar as average T-unit lengths are indicative of linguistic 
complexity, it is clear that the children'a oral language is more complex 
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than the books** This conclusion could be interpreted as a satisfactorily 
cautious conditicm in which the beginning reader would find easy material 
to word with. Actually t however » some shorter sentences may represent 
greater syntaotic complexities because of ttie transformations required to 
process the surface structures* In any eveatt those sentences may have 
Important differences In construction for ct ildren vrtio are in the early 
stages of learning to relate' printed language to oral counterparts* 

The data in Table 1 and la identify b:w of the structural 
fe&Uires of difference between the children's sentences and the boo)is*# 
The semantic*syntactic items Which were in speech but not in the texts 
(adjectives axxl auxiliary verbs t for exanqple) would lengthen sentences* 
Of coux'se.t they also represent conceptual ways of perceiving the world* 

In those eases in which the three selected syntactic 
structures occurred more often in the books than in speeohf it can be 
anticipated that the pupils will find familiar grammatical pa^'-erris. Where 
the reve:.^e was true* language processing problems caxuiot be predicted 
until further research establishes mether or not the children ar^ also 
familiar with the texts? constructions. 

The childrsn were not consistently speakers of black Ehglish^:!^^ 
Most of the first graders produced standard English equivalents for the 
dialect forms i^ch have been reported by linguists. Nine pupils did 
use one dialect feature consistently but this is probably not of great 
importance in reading. The final s^ on a thirdperaon singular verb is only 
one clue to tense and number in a i^ll-^foxved sentence. It should be 
noted that other black English patterns Uhloh have been reported elsewhere 
occurred rarely or not at all in this study^s speech saniple. The dialect 
of inner city black children, by itself, is not likely to present serious 
difficulties in beginning reading instruction. 

linaplications for Tisacfring Reading 

Obviously f soms children do learn to read %dien they use the books 
examined in this study. However, in view of the widespread reading failxires 
in the population sampled here, schools would be well-advised to employ for 
these pupils an instructional strategy whieh has been repeatedly recommended 
in professional reading textbooks: begin %fith language lAiich is familiar to 
learners. 

The words and sentence structures produced by subjects in this 
study can be used as a basis for constructing both classroom and published 
besioning reading materials. The data provide language forms lAich are 
faodliar to a representative sample of the selected population. 

Current reading and prereading programs lAiihc are based on the 
assumption thstt disadvantaged children have no language knowledge should 
be evaluated tor the possibility that they are wasting instructional time 
which could b«) used for developnant of new skills.. The programs may be 
demonstratir^ spurious effectiveness in teaching skills the children, in 
fact, already have. 

It can. be anticipated that inner city black children's oral 
reading will reflect scos dialect characteristics. Just as the subjects 



In Barats^a (1^ reaaarch rapaatad atarjdard Etaeliah and black fiogliah 
aantancaa In ^ohrTar dialact waa mora faadLliar to thmit pupila may 
tranalata writtan pattama into familiar oral forma. Thia avant ia not 
likaly to praaant problana to ohildran unlaaa ttoalr taaohara fail to 
diatingulah baiuaan raading arrora and oral laniuaca diffaranoaa«/- That 
ia, if a ohild raaponda in hia familiar dialaot to ^ %arittan varb form 
in a aantanoa lika Jana niaa homa> a taaohar ma/ accapt tha oral raaliaation 
and not Intarrupt ttaa raadlnc. to inaiat on bar dialaot prafaranea* 
Laazi^ing to produca bar apaach pattam may indaad ba of yalua for tha 
child. Montbalaaa, ainoa baginning raading rapraaasxU^a cooplax task for 
moat childra&t taaehara would ba vall-adviaad to aa^ata languaga and 
raading inatruction* 
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UM0UA6E, DIAIZCT, AND PREPHIMBRS (Related data) 

-Beatric* K« La^ Brooklyn Collega School of Education 

Tabla 1 Number of words uatd ia praprlatrt and not uaad by BrowasTilla 
first sradara 



. N worda N worda N wei^a 

N diffaraat not N dlffarant not N diffartnt not 

words in usad by worda In usad by words in uasd by 

Now Wa Raad childran In tho City childran Ready to Roll ohildran 

Mduns 10 9 18 2 l68 62 

Vsrbs 7 0 4 0 71 9 

Auxiliary / 

vsrbs 0 0 0 0 13 1 

Adverbs 2 0 4 0 ^2 2 

Adjsotiyss .0 0 7 3 ^ I9 
Function 

words 3 0 60 32 9 



Total 22 9 39 5 368 . 102 



% of Total 4l 13 . 28 



Tabla la Number of worda and different words in six oatagories 
in apeeoh of Brownsvills first graders 



Category Number of words Number of different words 



Nouns. 


10,327 


875 


Vsrbs 


5,725 


532 


Auxiliary verbs 


1.317 


.28 


Adverba 


2,80* 


137 


Adjectivea 




296 


f\uiotiott worda 


7,m 


87 


Total 


30,*78 r 


^ 1.955 
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Table 2 Total nuobor and mans of i^orda and diffarant %forda In 
apeaoh of Brovnavilla firat gradara 



Subject 


Nimber of wrds 


Nusb«r of different words 



1 1 




274 


2 > - 


"779 


1B7 


3 


1666 


35^ 




1586 




5 


2020 


/*36 


6 


25S2 


533 


7 


1226 


266 


0 


1150 


320 


9 


?956 


7*7 


10 


1612 


353 


11 


1115 




12 


855 


209 


15 


1735 


277 


, i4 


1501 


371 


15 * 


1517 


382 


i6 


2033 


325 


17 


1081 


241 


IS 


207^ 


405 


19 


631 


?18 


20 


7^6 


235 


Total 


30.478 


6.725 


Mean 


1.523.90 


336.25 



Notet The total number of different words does not take into account 
the same words which were used by all of the subjects. With the com- 
aon words subtracted, tte total number of different wonU is 1955. 
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Tftbl*;:^ lUaf» and m»aa of T«unlt Itngths and p»r c«nt« of T-vaitu 
Icnftr tebia thrtt wordt and lonftr thaa tlx word* in apMOh of 
BroMnmlU first gradart and in prtpriawra 







% of T-unita 


% of T-unlta 


• 






wito aort 


with Bora 




Raata 


Nvaa 


(MB 3 woraa 


than 6 words 


1 


2<-l6 


7.00 


93 


50 


2 


2o10 


5*89 


89 


%1 




2-18 


7.96 


96 


62 


\ 


3-17 


5*95 


95 


33 


5 


2.18 


€.3 


90 


40 


6 


>24 


b.88 


97 


67 


7 




7.03 


96 


51 


8 




6.50 




43 


9 


>20 


9.52 




54 


10 


>17 


6.73 


95 


43 


11 


2-17 


6.93 


9"^ 


55 


12 


2-13 


6,20 


9* 


40 


13 


2-15 


6.76 


92 


" 45 


1% 


2-17 


6*02 


9^* 


32 


15 


2-13 


O*00 




33 


16 


>19 


7.90 




67 


17 


Vl? 


6.110 


93 




18 


>18 


6.72 


95 


48 


19 


2-11 


5.69 


. 82 


33 


20 


>17 


6.73 


97 


51 


All Sa 


2-24 


7.03 


9* 


48 


How W> 
Read 


2-5 


2.69 


7 


0 


In tha 












>12 


5.82 


86 


32 


Raady to 












2-21 


6.19 


90 


56 
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Tkbl* 4 SynUotlo atruotxires p«r ,^00 T-unita in sptach of BromuiYilla 



f irat gradara and In praprinara 



idJaotlTa+Noun GandLtiTa -fNcun Mvarblal Phraaa Total 

Childran ^" 19.25 15.05 57.'H 71.71 

Now We Read 0.00 0.00 18.0O 18.00 

In the City 46.4) 0.00 78.57 125.00 

Ready to Roll 27.27 6.32 ■ 18.18 51.78 
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t^ble 5 DUleot features per 100 T<<inlte in speech 
of BrownsTille first graders 



Zero final /s/, /s/ 
3rd person 

















•■^■s|> ^nV^B 




Kfiiteration 


1 


inn 




kk 


0 






62 


42 


0 


5 


33 


•ani 




0 










0 


5 




o 


0 


13 


Q 




i 




0 


7 


oo 


Q 




0 


8 


- 100 


0 


27 


0 


9 


50 


83 


36 


0 


10 


25 


75 


79 


0 


11 


50 


92 


60 


8 


12 


33 


73 


86 


0 


13 


- — f 100 


0 


67 


0 


1* 


i 

13 


50 


8 


50 


15 


75 


50 


22 


0 


16 


100 


HO 


70 


0 


17 


100 


56 


82 


0 


18 


100 


50 


9 


0 


19 


0 


100 


20 


0 


20 


0 


92 


32 


0 



All S» - 73 63 *3 10 



